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n the Sknki Sampo of 1769, and Takahashi Shiji also mentions t. But it was not until after the publication of Hashimoto's TOrk in 1830, and after there was abundant opportunity for European influence to show itself, that the problem became at all popular. From that time on it was the object of a ^reat deal of attention, the solids becoming at times quite :omplicated. For example, the center of gravity was studied for such a solid as a segment of an ellipsoid pierced by a cylindrical hole, and for a group of several] circular cones, each piercing the others.
Similarly we may be rather sure that the study of various roulettes, including the cycloid and epicycloid, came from some hint that these problems had occupied the attention of mathematicians in the West. This does not detract from the skill shown by Wada Nei, for example, but it merely asserts that the objects, not the methods of study, were European in source. For the method, the ingenuity, and the patience, all credit is due to the Japanese scholars.
The same remark may be made with respect to the catenary and various other curves and surfaces, The catenary first appears in Hagiwara's work above mentioned, and the problem was subsequently solved by Omura Isshu and Kagami Mitsuteru, being attacked by approximating, step by step, the root of a transcendental equation, a treatment very complicated but full of interest. The treatment is purely Japanese, even though the idea of the problem itself may have found its way in through Dutch avenues.
In the nineteenth century there were a number of scholars in Japan who possessed more or less reading knowledge of the Dutch language. One of these was Uchida Gokan whose name has just been mentioned in connection with logarithms. He even called his school by the name "Matemateka."x Of him Tani Shomo wrote, in the preface of a work published in i840,2 these appreciative words: "Uchida is a profoundly
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